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INTRODUCTION: 


"The Ways of My Ancestors" is a 38 minute videotape pro- 
duction based on the results of a research project on traditional Native 
Justice carried out by Native Counselling Services in 1982. Twenty-seven 
Native Elders representing the Cree, Blackfoot, Blood, Slavey, and 
Chipewyan groups were interviewed in their own languages. These inter- 
views were taped and then translated into English. 

NCSA initiated this research project for a number of 
reasons: 


1. the Canadian Justice System has been unable to pro- 
vide effective services for Native people, as can be 
seen from the over-representation of Native people 
in the system. New ideas for more appropriate services 


were needed. 


2. Law reform groups have recently become very inter- 
ested in community-based alternatives such as 
restitution and mediation. Traditional Native culture 


provides examples of such a system working effectively. 


3. information was needed on which to base training 
materials for cross-cultural sensitization workshops 


and seminars. 


4. the information was disappearing too rapidly, dying with 


the Elders who possessed it. 


*The project was partially funded by the Solicitor General of Canada, 
Consultation Centre, Prairie, Region. 
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The script for this production is made up of the unedited, 
translated words of the Elders. There is no commentary, except a brief 
introduction by Chester Cunningham, Executive Director of Native 
Counselling Services of Alberta. 
The diversity of stories and approaches to "justice" 
reflect the diversity of the tribes. There are some stories, as a result, 


that are more appropriate to one group than to another. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRODUCTION: 


In the old days, everything had a soul - rocks, people, 
animals, flowers. They were all placed on earth by the Great Spirit. 
People treated everything with respect. They communicated with, and 
respected, the spirits and received guidance from them. They used sweat 
lodges, thirst lodges and medicine. 

People depended on each other to share food and to take care 
of each other, therefore, they lived together peacefully. The chief had 
to be a good hunter and fighter, and the people respected his decisions. 
The town cryer was a wise man who went around the camp each day telling 
news, outlining the days activities, praying and telling the people how 
to behave. 

The Great Spirit gave people children who had to be raised 
properly so they could replace their parents someday. From the time 
children learned to talk, they were taught how to pray and they were 
told stories about what was right and wrong, how to survive, and other 
things they needed to know. The Elders did the story-telling and 


"counselling". The parents set the example. The grandparents (Elders) 
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taught the children to show respect and counselled them when they mis- 
behaved or needed advice. If the counselling didn't work, the parents 
might whip the children. 

The Elders mediated between adults. A story is told 
about a man who abused his wife so much that it finally led to a divorce 
ceremony by an Elder. 

People who really could not get along were cast out. 

When young women and men reached puberty, they received 
"preaching" from the Elders about the skills and responsibilities of 
adult life. | 

If a man wanted a woman belonging to another man, he 
fought him, without weapons. A story of adultery is told in which the 
falsely-accused wife has her nose cut off by her husband. The husband 
dies later and she remarries. Shaming was also used for both male and 
female adulterors. Women were sometimes killed. 

If a man was lazy or beat his wife, he could be forced 
to wear an old woman's dress and, in that way, shamed. 

If a person killed someone by accident, they willed them- 
selves to die, unless a medicine man intervened. In other cases of un- 
intentional wrongdoing, people might be so ashamed that they exiled 
themselves. 

It was permissable to steal from other tribes, but there 
was very little theft inside the group. If someone liked something, 
they told the owner who would then give it to them. 

Forgiveness was left up to the Great Spirit; it was up 
to the wrong-doer to ask forgiveness. The people forgave also, saying 


"Ke-um", that's ok, let it be that way. This was said alot, a long time 
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DISCUSSION: 

7 The concept of "justice" did not exist in traditional 
Native culture. It is a western European concept rooted in a formal 
legal system. In traditional culture, there were concepts of right and 


wrong, wrong-doing and punishments, however, the system was based on oe 


informal social control and responsibility. '"Ke-um" for example, in 











ee 


some groups, implied that the speaker would take responsibility for 
restoring harmony in the group. The socialization process was the key com- 
ponent -—- in preventing wrong-doing, in handling wrong-doers and in 
getting the group back in harmony afterwards. 

Socialization and teaching were based on an oral tradi- 
ion. Native Elders were the central element, the core of this tradi- 
tion. 

‘The type of research methodology used was chosen because 
of its appropriateness to the oral tradition and to exploratory research. 
It was felt it would be less alienating to the Elders, as well as being 
a more respectful way of obtaining the information. Even so, we ran 
into several Elders who did not wish to participate because of bad 
experiences they had had with researchers in the past. Those who 
did assist us, and we gratefully acknowledge their contributions, did 
So because they wished to leave a record that could be used "to teach 
their grandchildren". 

Videotape was felt to be the most appropriate means of 
communicating the research results for the same reasons, especially 
to younger audiences, the audiences to whom the Elders were directing 
most of their stories. 

The data will, of course, also be used to produce written 


materials at a later date. 
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